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An Authentic Account of the State of Society in which the 
Natives of Africa live, in Cayor, Sin, and Sallum 3 
three Countries extending along the Shore from the 
Mouth of the River Gambia to that of the Senegal. 


(Continued from Page 389.) 
M*: CLARKSON having divided the occupations of the 


inhabitants of Cayor, Sin, and Sallum into what he 
terms ftationary and itinerant, and having particularly defcribed 
the former, proceeds to confider the latter. 

What may be called the itinerant employments may be di- 
vided into two kinds, namely, into fuch as are exercifed by the 
natives or by foreigners. Of thofe of the firft defcription may 
be confidered the occupation of working in gold. People, 
free men, who exercife the profeffion of goldimitus, are found 
in the courts of the Kings, where they principally get their 
bread. When the Kings have done with them (for they do 
not employ them the whole year round) they go about the vil- 
lages, and work for fuch as can afford to pay them. Their 
work is exceedingly neat, and is often as good as is found among 
the Europeans in the fame line. Their profeflion, however, 
is a totally diftin& one, for they neither cultivate land, nor 
meddle with any other trade. 

A fecond itinerant occupation is that of fmiths. There are 
two or three peopl: in every village, who make the iron in the 
implements of hufbandry, and alfo the beads of lances and 
Spears, as well as ornaments in copper, for fuch as pleafe to em- 
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ploy them. Thefe are free people, and are never affifted by 
flaves; there being but few in this country, as was faid before, 
and thefe being rather the appendages of luxury, than the inftru- 
ments of labour. Thefe people ftay perhaps a year or two in 
a village,and then goto another. ‘They have no land, for they 
have no time to cultivate it. Were they to choofe to divide 
their time between agriculture and their profeffion, they m:ght 
have as much of itas they pleafed, for there are thoufands of 
acres to fpare. 

A third itinerant employment, which is exercifed asa trade, 
is that of dying. “The fecret ot dying in thefe countries is in the 
poflefiion of the women alone, nor is it in every village that it 
is known, ‘There are onlya few villages in which thefe dyers 
areto be found, ‘hey of courfe go about the country from 
village to village, and perform tie different commiffions, which 
the inhabitants may have for them in that line. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth itinerant employments, of which 
Mr. Clarkfon proceeds to fpeazk, are not feparatcly purfued by in- 
dividuals, like the preceding, but undertaken and held together ; 
fo that he, who profefles any one of them, profefles all of them 
jointly as a trade, The natives, who are brought up to thefe 
joint employments, are called Gueriotts in their own tongue. 
The firft of their occupations is that of becoming drum-beaters 
or comedians to the King. ‘They may be confidered as a fort 
of {trolling players. When the Kings do not employ them in 
this line, they try to gain their fubfiftence from the people. To 
amulte the latter, they beat their drums, talk nonfenfe, rehearfe 
the featts of their anceftors, call them brave fellows, and, in 
hort, do what is done by the fame defcription of peuple in Eu- 
rope. When, however, the Kings nor the people have any 
employments for them, in this line, they fupport themfelves by 
their two other occupations. ‘The firft of thefe is that of 
working in cotton. For this purpofe they always travel with 
their looms, which are fhort, light, and portable. The art of 
making cloth is almett wholly in their hands, and is fo well 
execute’ * no European cloth is better fabricated. ‘The 
fecond of thes cccupations is that of working in leather. Of 
this they mu%e feabbards for knives, daggers, and {words, {mall 
fuddles, pouches, fandals, grigris, (afort of ornament, which 
the natives wear as 2 charm, or protection againft injury or 
mifchicf,) and other articles. Following thefe employments 
they travel from village to village. 

\ feventh itinerant occupation is that of conjurers. Thofe, 
who follow it, ramble up and down, like the Gueriotts, fel- 
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dom or ever ftaying more than four or five days in a place.— 
On coming into a village, they are frequently fent for to amufe 
the Gucraff, as well as the King, if he fhould be then refident 
in it. If, befides playing before thefe, they can get into the 
houfe of a man of condition to fhew their tricks, fo much the 
better, for they are better paid. If not, they get as many of 
the people together as they can. They then exhibit their art. 
It confifts of flight of hand with balls, knives, and fuch other 
things as are beft adapted to their defign, Twoonly of thefe 
conjurers travel or exhibit their proieifion together. When 
the exhibition is over, a collection is made, when the fpectators 
contribute cloth, aud other articles in return for the diverfion 
afforded them. 

It is from thefe conjurers that the notion of witchcraft, or 
that there are perfons in every village capable of being acceflary 
to the deat of others, by fecret means, may be conlidered as 
keptup. For the people be..old thefe conjurers with furprile ; 
they confider them as doing fupernatural tnings; and as they 
fee no reafon why they fhould not be capable of communi- 
cating their art, they believe on certain occafions that there are 
wizards in their own villages. 

It may not be improper to mention here, that the occupation 
ef aconjurer is fometimes attended with bad confequences to 
its followers. It has happened that they have been accufed of 
witchcraft and fold. Such inftances, however, are but rare 3; 
for there is not an equal number of inducements to accufe 
thefe as other people, moit of taem being crooked, lame, blind 
of an eye, or fuch as have fome bodily detect, fo that very little 
emolument is to be derived from the fale of them. 

Having thus deicribed fome of the itincrant employments 
which are exercifed by the inhabitants of Sallum, Sin, and 
Cayor, Mr. Clarkfon juft {peaks of one of the tame defcription, 
which is exercifed by foreigners. ‘This is the manutacturing 
of wood.—In the empire of Oualoff there are certain people 
who inhabit the forefts, and are known by the name of Laobés. 
Thefe Laobés employ themfelves in their own country in 
making pettles, mortars, and every fort of wooden initrument 
that is in ufe either in Sallum, Sin, or Cayor: So that almoft 
every wooden utenfil to be feen there is of their manufacture. 
When they have made a quantity, they fend them away under 
the care of a party of their owa people. Thete have the 
patience to carry them in large bundles upon their heads, and 
to travel with them in this manner for many days. When they 
have difpofed of them, they return into the woods of Oualoff, 
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carrying back to their countrymen fuch commodities as they 
have received in exchange. 

Thefe then are fome of the occupations, both ftationary and 
itinerant, exercifed in thefe countrics, by means of which each 
perfon is enabled to obtain his refpective wants. The Gue- 
riott, for inttance, can always furnifh himfelf with clothes, but 
having no land, he is obliged to derive part of his fubfiftence, 
from the occupation of drum-beater or comedian to the King. 
For another part of it he has recourfe to the hufbandman, who 
gives hima quantity of millet for working his crop of cotton 
into cloth, The hufbandman is thus fupplied with raiment, 
fufficient for himfelf, and with an overplus for trade; butas he 
muft have fifh, (for this is deemed a neceflary part of his fufte. 
nance,) he has recourie, in his turn, to the inhabitant of the 
fhore. The inhabitant of the fhore, befides following the oc 
cupation of a fifherman, cultivates, as was faid before, his own 
millet, but he has often no time for the planting of cotton for 
his clothes. For his fith then he receives the overplus of the 
hufbandman’s cloth juft mentioned. The fmith, on the other 
hand, having no land, and but one occupation, muft be in want 
of millet, fith,and clothes. ‘Thefe he gets fram the former three 
in exchange for his fpears, and inftruments of agricu.ture iniron. 

Thus a great deal of bufinefs is tranfacted by means of bar- 
ter, both in the vicinity of the fhore, and in the interior parts. 
There is a frequent communication between the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages for this purpofe, each offering for fale 
that which he poflefles to procure that which he wants. In 
Sallum, many articles of merchandize are carried up and down 
the country in boats, for there are many rivers there. In Sin, 
where the fame advantages are not to be found, many of them 
are carried upon affes ; and in Cayor, upon affes allo, till you 
come near the mouth of the Senegal, where oxen are in ufe, 
Numbers, however, of the natives travel with large bundles of 
merchandize on their heads, and their perfeverance upon thefe 
occafions is aftonifhing, for they not only difregard the weight 
of them, but with this weight, enormous as it frequently is, they 
will travel fix French leagues in the courfe of a tingle day. 


(To be continued.) 





A Method to preferve Cablages. 


HE following is recommended in the Journal GEcono~ 


nomique as an infallable means of preventing cabbages 
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being deftroyed or injured by caterpillars; and perhaps it may 
be equally ferviceable againft thofe that infeft other vegetables, 
Sow with hemp all the borders of the ground where you mean 
to plant your cabbage, and you will fee with furprife, that, al- 
though the neighbourhood is infefted with caterpillers, the {pace 
inclofed by the hemp will be perfectly free; not one of tie 
vermin will approach it. 





The Interefting Hiftory of the Count de Bellegarde ; 
with a Defcription of the Sublime and Picturesque 


Scenery in the Pyrenean Mountains. 
[ From Celeftina, a Novel, by Mrs. Charlotte Smith ] 
(Concluded from Page 386.) 


« — gained all the inftruction I could, I lefta 

letter to the Baron, who had long ceafed to infift upon 
any parole ; and telling him that being now well enough to 
return to my duty, I fhould merely fee Jacquelina, take an 
eternal adieu, and then rejoin my regiment. 1 fat out alone in 
the night, and, taking bye-roads, arrived at Perpignan. 

“ ] found a brother of Jacquelina’s, who was fettled there : 
He confirmed ali I had heard of the compulfion that had been 
ufed bythe Count to force my unhappy wife to take the veil. 
He had threatened the deftruction of ver whole family: He had 
imprifoned her father, and aflured her that lwas dead. If I 
fhuddered at this relation, judge how my tendernefs, my regret, 
my rage was eticreafed when this brother of my Jacquelina 
went on to fpeak of what he thought I had known. ‘That the 
became amother during this inhuman periecution ; and that 
an infant daughter then exifted. My filter, too, had given 
birth toa daughter; and died in confequence of the anguith of 
mind fhe fuffered at having her child taken from her, “ Where 
are thefe children?” cried 1, in an agony itis impofiible to 
defcribe ;—** Oh, carry me inftantly where I may claim 
them |” « Alas, Sir!” replied my wife’s brother, “ my fitter’s 
child was taken by my mother, who, ill as fhe could afford 
it, would never part with it tothe Count, who offered to pro- 
vide for it; becaufe fhe doubted what were his defigns. She 
doubted, indeed, with reafon, for the other baby was fent away 
to Bayonne, as was then faid; but every thing relative toit 
was fo fecretly managed, that nobody knew fora long time what 
was 
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was become of it: And it was not till fome time afterward 
that my fitter, who from her tender affection for Mademoifelle 
Rellegarde, was as anxious for it as for her own, perfuaded me 
to enquire about it 5 for we all dreaded to hear that the Count, 
under the influence of the D’Aucheterres, had been very cruel 
indeed to it ! 

“ Oh! Sir, refle& amoment on my feelings at this detail. 
In the fame breath, I bade my informer go on with the account 
of all he knew of Orniond’s child, and carry me tomy own. 
The wildnefs of my impatience frightened him; he endea- 
voured to foothe me with aflurances that my infant was living, 
and well, and then told me as gently as he could, that he had 
been guilty of a bredch of promifein naming it, for that the 
Count-had made the whole family enter into an agreement 
never to let me know any thing about the child.—Irritated by 
this new inftance of barbarity, 1 fwore, ina tranfport of paflion, 
that I would have my daughter reftored to me, or peritfh in the 
attempt ; and that I would find the child of my murdered fifter 
if I traverfed the world.”—“ Alas! my dear Chevalier,” 
faid my wife’s brother, “ there will be danger enough for you 
even i attempting to fee your own daughter ; for the Count 
has never ceafed to have it watched: But forthat of your 
fifter, you will certainly never recover it. All my refearches, 
which | affure you were not indolently nor feebly made, traced 
it no farther than in the houfe of a certain Madame de Pella- 
tier at Bayonne, afriend of the prefent Madame de Bellegarde, 
who undertook” — 

“ Madame de Pellatier !” cried Willoughby, “ Oh! eternal 
Heaven, are vou fure—merciful God! are you fure it was 
Madame de Pellatier ?” 

Amazed atthe vehemence and fingular manner of Wil- 
boughby, for which he could fo little account—the Count looked 
at him a moment, and then faid—“ AmI fure? Yes, very 
fure—have you then any knowledge of Madame de Pellaticr ?” 
—* Oh! if I could tell you,” cried Willoughby, in agita~ 
tion that deprived him of his breath— but 1 cannot—'tis 
impofiible—yet thus much—Did you recover the daughter of 
your fitter—was fhe ever reftored to you!” — 

“ No, never,” anfwered the Count, © all the intelligence 
I was long afterward to obtain was, that Madame de Peliatier 
had placed her in a convent at Hiers; but her name was 
changed, and before 1 could obtain, after my laft return to 
France, even this information, the people who had received her 
were dead, and I could only guefs from fome — 
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kept in the, convent, “ thata child, whom I gueffed to have 
been the fame, was taken from thence by an Englith lady.” — 

s Te is Celeftina,” cried Willoughby, in the wildeft tranf- 
port, * itis my own Celeftina. She is mine again—without 
a doubt, without any impediment, mine !”—He was confcious, 
that at that moment he was not in pofleffion of his fenfes, fo 
extravagant washis joy. The Count, accuftomed ashe had 
been to the impulfe of violent paffions-himfelf, was aftonifhed 
at this phrenzy, becaufe he comprehended not what had pros 
duced it, nor could Willoughby, for fome moments, command 
himfelf enough toexplain it; till at length, from this paroxyfa 
of agonizing joy he funk at once with as deep dejection, for 
the probability had occurred to him, that, at the very moment 
when he was exulting in having fo wonderfully and fo unex 
pectedly difcovered tie birth of Celeitina, and thus recovered 
all his lofles—fhe was, perhaps, married—and no longer in- 
terefted for him—nor folicitous to enquire on his account to 
whom fhe belonged. 

Then as every hour’s delay might be fatal if this had net 
already happened, he determined to fet out inftantly tor Eng- 
land. The wonder, however, with which he faw the Count 
furvey him recalled his wandering and bewildered fenfes; and 
as well as he could, though very incoherently and inarticulately, 
he related his hiftory to the Count 

Monfieur de Bellegarde had not a doubt but that the Celeftina 
of Wilioughby was his niece 5 every circumftance, as they 
became cool enough to compare them, anfwered exadt!y. Con- 
vinced of this, and becoming every inftant more partial to his 
gucft, the Count now entered with the warmett intereft into 
all his apprehenfions left he fhould lofe her; and approved of 
his haftening inftantly back to Eagland—Willoughby now 
intreated him to return to the caftle, that he might not waite a 
moment—for on the event of a moment, perhaps, jaid he, my 
life depends. As they returned, however, the Count concluded 
his own hiitory, and Willoughby, fince Celeftina was con- 
cerned in it, commanded that portion of attention which, per- 
haps, no other fubject, however otherwife interefting, could.at 
that moment have commanded. 

“ I was not deterred,” faid the Count de Bellegarde, 
“ by any of the threats that my father had uttered; butl flew 
tothe convent where Jacquclina was. It was guefled by my 
impatience and ardour who I was—and I was refufed admite 
tance to the grate. I then had recourfe to the difguile of a 
female dreis ; and, in defpite of all the menaces that had been 
throwa 
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thrown out againft their family, I prevailed on one of her 
fifters to accompany me.” 

“ I faw her !—but the did not know me.—Her eyes were 
caft down; fhe was paleand thin—refignation and patience 
feemed to have foftened the horrors of her deftiny—but they 
gave toher faded beauty an intereft fo powerful, that I never 
loved her fo ardently as that moment—I would have forced 
mylelf through the grate, which was one of thofe that are fo 
narrow as fcarcely to admit a hand.—I threw myfelf againtt it 
—I fpoke to her—the thenknew me, and caught hold of the 
bars to fave herfelf from falling—I kiffed her hand in the wildeft 
tranfports—I befought her to remember, that her vows were 
not—could not be binding, either in the fight of God or man! 
—that fhe was my wife ; and that againft the infamous tyranny 
that had divided us, all nature revalted.””. ThusI raved, while 
tears, fuch as angels fhed, fell from her lovely eyes—‘ Oh! 
Bellegarde,” faid the, when fhe was able to fpeak, “ This is 
all vain and frantic rage !—learn, my dear, dear friend, to fub- 
mit, as I do, to a fate, which, ¢ruel as it is, is inevitable—I am 
dead to you!—for from hence, no power, no force can now 
releafe me—ah! they told me you were no more—or never, 
never would I have taken thofe vows, which my heart refufed ! 
-—But it is done !—and this fhort moment is the laft we thall 
ever have !” At this inftant the fuperior of the convent, and 
feveral nuns appeared, and feverely reproaching her, forced her 
from the grate-—“ Inhuman,” faid fhe,—* even this laft mos 
ment is denied me !—farewell my dear Bellegarde—farewell 
for ever—believe I am dead; and transfer the tendernefs you 
felt fer your Jacquelina—to her little Anzoletta—in her I ftill 
live.” This fentence was hardly articulate, amid the efforts 
her perfecutors made to force her away—when I loft fight of 
her, again I threw myfelf frantically againft the grate that 
divided, { beat my head againft it—fury and defpair poflefied 
me anew—and I became, tor fome days, again infenfible—or 
fenfible to nothing but the fight of my little girl, whofe in- 
nocent {miles appealed my rege, and made me recolleét that 
there was yet a being in the world for whom I ought to live. 

“© Every calm interval was employed in projects, more wild, 
perhaps, than my wildett ravings ; to force Jacquclina from 
her accurfed imprifonment. I talked about it continually to her 
brothers, and perfuaded myfcif that nothing was impoiible to 
aman to injured, and fo attached as I was. My father, how- 
ever, was too powerfulin a province, where he was Governor, 
and in acommunity into which he had influence to get Jacques 
lina 
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lina received, notwithftanding her refiftance, and even her mar- 


riage. At this time, power did every thing in France, and 


nature and juftice were filenced—thank God it is fo no 


longer !” 
In this ejaculation, Willoughby moft fincerely joined, and the 


Count proceeded :— 


“© My father, as I was about to obferve, was too well ferved 


to leave me any probability of fuccefs in this mad project; far 
from being able to procure the liberty of my wife, I could not 
preferve my own—but was, under pretence of my infanity, 
carried awayaprifoner from Perpignan ; and the only favour 
the Baron could obtain for me was, that I might be confined in 
his houfe in Normandy.—Here 1 remained only a fhort time, 
funk again into the-impotent fullennefs of defpair, when the 
regiment, to which I belonged, was ordered to America, and 
my father defired I might go. I wifhed for death—and had I 
had any motives to defire life, my honour compelled me not to 
hefitate. For America then 1 embarked ; and on my arrival, 
my firft care was to enquire for the Englifh regiment, in which 
my friend Ormond hadacompany. I heard, from deferters, 
that it had fuffered greatly in the beginning of the war, and 
was ordered back to England. Even the mournful fatisfaction 
which I had promifed myfelf in embracing my friend, the 
hufband of my beloved unfortunate Genevieve, feemed thus 
to be denied me; and every circumftance contributed to pro- 
mote that defperation, that impatience of life, which is the 
effect of incurable calamity. 

“ Before I left France, I had recommended my infant 
Anzoletta to the care of the Baron, in cafe of my death, and 
fecured to her all the property that would be at my difpofal, on 
the death of my father. I thought, that were Jacquelina dead, 
I fhould think of her with lefs painful regret, than I did now ; 
languifhing within the walls of a monattery ; of my natural 


friends, only the Baron, and D’Ermenonville, affected to feel . 


any intereft in my fate: The former was now deeply ¢ngaged 
in the duties of his profeffion as a foldier ; and for the latter, he 
was decidedly a difciple of Epicurus—and made it a rule of 
his life to enjoy every poffible pleafure, and avoid every poffible 
pain—of courfe, my lofs would be but flightly felt by either of 
my brothers—and my father—for fo many years my perfecutor 
and tyrant, would rejoice atit. Icontinually fought death as 
my only refuge againit the evils he had inflicted upon me 5 and 
what was called bravery, was, in fact, defpair. 
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«“ In one of the rencontres which our troops and the re- 
volted Americans had with the Englifh army, it was my chance 
to be ftationed to defend a {mall poft on the borders of an im- 
mente wood, with a {mall detachment of French, The engage- 
ment was warm between the main bodics; but the troops, 
under my command, were not calied into the action. Impatient 
to be thus idle, I fent one of my aid-de-camps to the General, 
reprefenting, that we were abfolutely ufelefs where we were, 
and entreating his leave to advance; when he returned and 
told me, that. the battle was over with difputed fuccefs ; that 
the Englith had fuffered greatly, particularly in their officers ; 
while the Americans and French, hardly ina better condition, 
were making their retreat, which I was directed to cover with 
my frefh troops, Iadvanced, therefore, through the wood by 
the way I was directed; and after proceeding half a mile, [ 
met a party of Indians, in the intereft of the colonifts, carrying 
with them an Englifh officer, who was, they faid, mortally 
wounded. By his uniform, he appeared tobe of rank—I ap- 
proached him, and {poke to him in French. Judge of my fen- 
fations, when I faw in this dying prifoner my friend, my Or- 
mond !—Not even the calls of duty were fo preffing as thofe 
of frietidfhip.—I even deliberated a moment, whether I fhould 
not hazard every thing to attend him myfelf—but when I ex- 
prefled this, though he could hardly {peak, he conjured me to go 
on, and merely to take him*out of the hands of the Indians.— 
“ T know I maft die,” faidthe gallant fellow, “ but I would 
die in your hands—if you can, without injury to your honour, 
grant me fuch an indulgence.” I ordered a guard to convey 
him with the utmoft care, to the neareft French quarters ; and 
then hattening to obey the orders I had received, I had the hap- 
pinefs, fuccefsfully, to execute them ; and having done {o, 
hurried to my friend. 

“© I found he had received every affiftance which in the 
fituation we then were, could be givenhim : He was eafy, and 
though his wounds were mortal, his death was not likely to 
happen immediately. 

“© He thanked me, as foon as he again faw me, for my at- 
tention to himi—and then eagerly afked me after his wife—and 
his child—* but fhe is dead,” cried he—* my Genevieve is 
Jead ; lL was but too certain of that before I left Europe.”— 
My filence, my tears, confirmed the fad truth, ‘ Well, my 
dear Chevalier,” cried he, clinging my hand, “ I am following 
her faft—I knew what you would tell me of my infant—of 
that dear pledge of my Genevieve’s affection, Your inhuman 
father 
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father has eluded your fearch, ashe did mine. Oh! Icould 
curfe him !—but | will not, becaufe he is your father.. If ever 
your friendly folicitude for the offspring of your fifter, and 
your friend, fhould enable you to difcover her, give her thefe 
pictures—they are thofe of her father—of his favourite fifter ; 
—of her mother—fee” added he,— this refemblance of 
Genevieve which the gave me, when I received the dear avowal 
of herlove; never till now has it left my bofom—andI con- 
jure you, Bellegarde, never to part with it, till you place it on 
that of my daughter. 

“© My noble friend lingered a few days longer—not in great 
pain, however, and perfectly fenfible—and then, in my arms, he 
refizned his gallant fpirit to his God. 

“ This lofsadded itrength to the gloomy refolution I had 
before made todie. Among my friend’s papers, which, by his 
order, his fervant delivered to me, after his death, I found a 
narrative of all he had done, after his releafe from imprifon- 
mentin the Battile, at the demand of the Englifh Ambaflador 
(for he was there part of the time that I was, though we never 
faw each other), to gain admittance to his wife, and to have 
his child reftored to him—and fuch an abhorrence did this add 
to that I hadalready conceived againft my father, that I could 
not bear the name of Bellegarde ; nor endure to think of re- 
turning to breathe the fame air withaman whom I confidered 
asa moniter. 

“ ‘To France, however, I returned—without even a wound 
inallthe hazards to which 1 had voluntarily expofed myfelf. 
This inhuman father was ftill living—but my brother, the 
Baron de Rochemarte, had fallen at the head of his regiment, 
atthe attack made on the ifland of Jerfey—and I fucceeded to 
his fortune—a fortune, which, ample as it was, could make me 
no amends for the excellent kind brother I had loft. 

“ Alas ! I had lott two brothers—and two friends equally 
dear to me—they were not to be recalled—but I ftill found 
agloomy kind of fatisfaction in complying with their laft re- 
quefts, ‘lhat of my brother de Rochemarte was, that I would 
take his name; and inoft willingly I quitted that of Bellegarde 
—the dying requeft of my beloved friend 1 endeavoured—ah ! 
how vainly endeavoured to fulfl—I never could difcover his 
daughter till this fortunate day ! 

“© But my refidence among the Americans, had awakened 
in my minda {pirit of freedom. The miferies, the irreparable 
injuries | had received from ill-placed and exorbitant power, 
prompted me toafjertit. Iwas now poilefied of confiderable 
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property—ufelefs to me, becaufe Jacquelina could not fhare it 
—though comparatively free myfelf, I was wretched. In this 
difpofition, it may eafily be imagined, that if I poffeffed the 
power, I was not without inclination to add fewel to that fire, 
which immediately after the end of the war in America, was 
kindled, though it yet burnt but feebly in France. I wrote— 
I acted upon my newly acquired principles, with the energy of 
a fufferer, and with the refolution of amartyr. I was already 
the martyr of defpotifm, and ruined in my happinefs for ever, 
I knew that all the vengeance I could excite could injure me no 
fa ther. 

“ T now faw Jacquelina—but fhe was ftill pining within her 
convent.—I faw my child—I held her to the grate while her 
mother bedewed her little hands with tears, which I kifled off ! 
It was a fcene to move every heart but fuch as inhabited the 
breaft of my father! Again, the hopelefsnefs of refcuing my 
wife from her cruel bonds, gave him occafion to put other fet- 
terson me. In the rafhnefs of my defperation, I faid, I wrote, 
T acted fuch things as made me be confidered by government as a 
dangerous perfon. My father took advantage of my rafhnefs— 
he reprefented me as being difordered in my fenfes, and obtained 
an order for fhutting me up in the fortrefs of Mont St. Michel. 

« Between four and five years had I been a captive in that 
gloomy prifon, when the glorious flame of liberty, of which 
1 only faw the firft feeble rays, burft forth—I regained my per- 
fonal freedom, when my country became free—I found m 
father dead !—Every thing he could give away, his wife pol. 
fefled, but this, and fome other of his eftates, were mine—and 
D’Ermenonville gave me, with the lands which then gave the 
title of Bellegarde, the name, which I abhor ; and which, 
though it is yet given me by the people, who have" been accuf- 
tomed to give it to the head of my family, I will not 
keep—but take that of Montignac, which is my untitled name, 
the original defignation of our family. 

« The firft ufe 1 made of the general and particular freedom, 
in which I rejoiced, was to fly to Perpignan—but the moment 
is not yet come, when I can deliver my imprifoned Jacquelina. 
I am, however, ailured, that fhe will very foon be reftored to 
me; in that hope I came hither to attend to my long-neglected 
affairs, and to enjoy the fociety of my daughter. Even greater 
happinefs has been the coniequence of my abode here than 
I dared to hope; for by you, my friend, toward whom, the mo- 
ment I faw you, I was impelled by an Savincible propenfity, 
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I fhall recover the dear orphan child of Genevieve and Or- 
mond. 

“ Ina few days I fhall go back to Perpignan ; leave Anzo- 
letta again in the care of her mother’s family, and then haften 
to affift in the glorious bufinefs of fecuring the liberty of 
France—yes !—the immortal work of defending myriads yet 
unborn from ever fuffering the oppreffions, under which I have 
groaned.” : , : 

Here the Count de Bellegarde ended his narrative ; and Wil- 
loughby with an inexpreflible contrariety of fenfations—joy and 
hope—fear and apprehenfion—being furnifhed with every af- 
furance he could with, of the real parents of Celeftina, took a 
tender leave of the Count and Anzoletta, whofe voice was to 
him as the voice of a feraph, promifing him felicity to come, and 
he then departed, as had been agreed upon between him and 
the Count, for Perpignan, where he delivered, at the grate, a 
letter to Jacquelina—of whom the Count had. defired that fhe 
would defcribe to Willoughby any particulars of the perfon of 
his wife, which the recolleéted—for in her care the infant Ce- 
leftina had been left a few weeks. 

With trembling impatience Willoughby waited while the in- 
terefting, and ftill lovely nun perufed this letter—and heard her, 
while his heart funk with apprchenfion, thus defcribe the child 
of her unfortunate friend— 

“ She was,” faid Jacquelina, “ fairer than my child, and 
her features greatly refembled thofe of her father—On her 
neck, a little on the left fide, were three remarkable, though di- 
minutive, moles.””—“ It is enough,” faid Willoughby, “ thofe 
moles are on the Jovely neck of Celeftina—a thoufand times 
have I kiffed them as we played together in our infancy—and 
here on this portrait of her, drawn when fhe was about twelve 
years old, they are defcribed.” 

Jacquelina kifled the pi€ture.—* Little as can be judged 
from a likenefs done fo many years afterward, I fee] an aflur- 
ance,” faid fhe, “ that this is a picture of my Genevieve’s 
child. May Heaven grant her thofe bleffings which, in its un~ 
fearchable decrees, it refufed to my lovely, lucklefs friend.” —. 
Willoughby, who would not have been a moment de- 
tained by any interview lefs interefting, or lefs neceflary, now 
took his leave, and with the utmoft expedition, though al] he 
could make, anfwered but ill to his impatience, he haftened on 
toward England, 
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To the PRIN TER, 
SIR, 


HE pleafing appearances of the opening fpring, the pros 

mifing riches of the luxuriant feafon, moft ttrenuoufly call 
forth our fincere acknowledgements to Him who “ crowneth 
the year with his goodnefs.” 

Various are the reflections, and beautiful fimiles and Jeffons 
drawn from the beauties of the foul-reviving {pring —the moft 
able penmen have been engaged therein; but, their neareft re- 
prefentation falls fhort of her perfe&tions ;—however, they are 
highly inftruive and praife-worthy. 

The following reflections on the buds and bloffoms of trees, 
are tranfcribed, verbatim, from a little pamphlet, lately pub- 
lifthed, called “*« The Wonders of Creation; or, Contem- 
plations on the Works of God, Written originally in Ger- 
man, by C. C, Strum, and tranflated into Englith, by a Clergy- 
man, in the diocefe of London.” —I beg, Mr. Printer, you will 
give them a place in a page of two of your Weekly Enter- 
tainer, for the perufal of thofe of your juvenile readers who 
have not yet had the opportunity of perufing the pamphlet it- 
felf ; and, if they meet their efteem, and they chufe to purchafe 
it, I hereby affure them, there are many more excellent and in 
ftructive leflons in it. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
W. P. 

Caftle-Cary, April, 1792 





Refleétions on the Buds and Bloffoms of Trees. 


AT this feafon of the year, when our gardens and ficlds are 
adorned with all the ornaments of {pring, all nature appears 
under the fame delightful and pleafing afpect. The power of 
that firft word, pronounced by the Almighty, who, in forming 
the world, “ commanded and it was created,” has produced 
all thefe magnificent effets. One fupreme power alone, the 
firft caufe and fovereign of all, has now renewed the face of the 
earth, and, as it were, recreated it for the ufe and pleafure of 
man. Itis God alone who calls forth the fpring.—It is He 
alone who commands its appearance at this feafon. 

Come, O man, and try what thy wifdom and power can exc- 
cute. Art thouina flateto command a fingle tree to blow, or 
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2 fingle leaf to appear? Ye celebrated artifts and painters, at- 
tend, contemplate thefe blofloms, examine thefe exquifite maf= 
ter-pieces, with the moft fcrupulous attention. Do they want 
any thing to render them perfect? Do you find any defect in the 
arrangement of their colours ; in their formation and pro- 
portion ? Can your pencil exprefs the blufhing redrefs of the 
peach-bloffom ? Can it defcribe the pure enamel, the unifor- 
mity and fimplicity of the cherry in bloom? How evident 
does the Lord appear in every part of the creation! Through 
all, and in all, his power is obvioufly feen. Every bloffom and 
every flower preach tous the divine goodnefs and wifdom ex- 
tended over all the earth, We may obferve an infinite variety 
in the blofloms of trees—all are beautiful, but their beauties 
are different; one exceeds another, but there is none which is 
not valuable for fome beauty peculiarto it. Howeverliberal and 
beneficent the Creator may have been in the diftribution of ‘his 
gifts, he ftill referves to himfelf the liberty of imparting to fome 
more than to others. But the difference exifts only in refpect 
to their different qualities; One tree, for inftance, has bloffoms 
perfectly white, while others are red, blue, or purple. Others 
again enhance the beauty of their form and colours by their exe 
quifite fragrancy and perfumes s but all thefe varieties, how- 
éver multiplied, do not affect, in any degree, their fruitfulnefs 
and real value. 
~ Thus, notwithftanding the Almighty may not beltow upon 
us the fame advantages which prevail in fome of our brethren, 
we ought to be neither difturbed nor difcouraged. The lofs 
of fome accidental qualities, of whatever nature they may be, 
takes nothing from our true and real happinefs. ‘Though we 
are not fo rich, fo confiderable in rank, or of fo fine a form and 
figure as others, we may, notwithftanding, be full as happy, full 
as virtuous, full as valuable in the fight of God, full as rich in 
ood works. If we produce fruits of piety and virtue, we pofs 
fefs true excellence. For-why do blofloms of trees delight us 
more than the rich colours of the tulip, the auricula, or ranun- 
culus? It is becaufe the pleafures arifing from the latter are 
fhort and fleeting, whilft thofe of the former excite in us the 
hopes and profpect of delicious fruits. 

Let us not therefore confine our attention to the out- 
ward charms and attractions of a fine flower; beauty, com- 
plexion, and other exterior advantages of this nature, foon 
fade, therefore are not qualities eflential to durable and peraia- 
nent happinefs. It is indeed a melancholy confideration, that 
all the blufhing beauties which we admired in the bloiloms of 
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trees, during the fpring, difappear in fo fhort a time; fuch alfo 
will foon be the lot of thofe charms and attractions we are fo 
fond of in the gay feafon of youth. Oh may this confideration, 
therefore, ever attend us in our folitary walks at this feafon ! 
and may it henceforth be our principal ftudy, whenever the 
bloom and beauty of ‘our perfons fhall decay and difappear, to 
replace them with the fruits of piety and virtue ! 

When I refléé on the buds and opening flowers, they remind 
me of you, ye amiable youth of either fex. The beauty and 
vigour of your minds and underftanding are not yet unfolded ; 
your faculties lie, in a great meafure, hid, and concealed.—The 
hopes and expectations which your parents and teachers con- 
ceive of you are not yet realized. Therefore, whenever you 
attend your parents and friends into the fields and gardens, con- 
fider thefe buds of flowers, and reflect thus with yourfelves :— 

“ In this flowering bud I behold myfelf ; my parents, and 
teachers, wait with anxiety for the unfolding and opening of 
my talents and faculties. —They do every thing to improve me, 
they neglect nothing to inform and inftrué&t me.-—They watch, 
with the moft tender folicitude, over my education, to the end 
that, firft by flowers, and afterwards by good fruit, I may be- 
come their delight and comfort. Oh that I did all in my power 
to anfwer their hopes and expectations, that I may reap the be- 
nefit of their culture and inftruétion, and daily become more 
wife, more fruitful, and more worthy of their care and atten- 
tion ! For this purpofe I will take every precaution to reftrain 
my heart from thofe defires and paffions of youth that may be 
fatal to my innocence, and effectually deftroy thofe hopes 
which my friends entertain of me. In the {pring and morning 
of life I bloflom like the opening flower—my youthful heart 
beats with joy, refigns itfelf to the moft pleafing expectations, 
and has nothing buta happy profpect in view—but, if I am fo 
imprudent as to give acceisto mad defires, and to entertain falfe 
hopes of pleafure, thefe guilty flames will never ceafe to burn 
till they have dried up every blooming faculty and power of the 
mind, and my youth becomes as withered and fruitlefs as the 
blighted branch or barren fig-tree.” 





Short Account of a curious Parrot. 


To the PRINTER. 

SIR; 
R. THOMAS NASH, of this town, baker, has now 
in his pofleffion a grey parrot, which has been twenty 
years 
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years and upwards in Falmouth, during all which time it has 
had no communication with any other bird. Ir has, however, 
within thefe few weeks paft laid fix or feven (I do not know 
which) eggs, which are ofa white colour, about the fize of 
and very much refembling pigeons’ eggs. This bird never 
laid an egg before, fince it has been in Falmouth, until it laid 
thofe abovementioned. I am not certain that there is any- 
thing very uncommonin this matter; butit appears to me, and 
feveral others, to be very remarkable, wherefore I have given 
you this account of it. 
I am, your very bumble fervant, 
JOHN TRESIDDER. 
Falmouth, Marg¢h 29, 1792 ; 





-_— 


The Hiftory of the Life of Baron Trénck. In which is 
introduced a‘particular Account of the extraordinary 
Sufferings which he underwent by Command of the 
late King of Pruffa. ; 


[Extraéted from his own Natrative.] 
(Continued from Page 381.) 


Y coufin, Baron Trenck, died in the Spielberg, O@ober 
4, 1749, and left me his heir, on condition I ihould onl 

ferve the houfe of Auftria. In March, 1750, Count Bernes 
received the citation fent me to enter on this inheritance. 
I would hear nothing of Vienna ; the abominable treatment of 
my coufin terrified me. I well knew the origin of his pros 
fecution, the fervices he had rendered his country, and had beer 
an eye-witnefs of the injuftice by which he was repaid. Bernes, 
however, reprefented that the property left me was worth much 
above a million; that the Emprefs would fupport me in the 
purfuit of juftice, and that I had no perfonal enemy at Vienna ; 
that a million of certain property, in Hungary, was much 
fuperior tothe higheft expectations in Ruffia, where I myfelf 
had beheld fo many changes of fortune, and the effects of 
family cabals, Rufliahe painted as dangerous, Vienna as fe= 
cure, and promifed me himfelf effectual affiftance, as his 
embafly would end within the year. 

Hyndford {poke to me in the fame tone affured me of his 
eternal protection, and deferibed London as a'ceftain afylum, 
fhould I not find happinefs at Vienna; He {poke of flavery as 
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a Briton ought to fpeak, reminded me of the fate of Munich 
and Ofterman, painted the court fuch as I knewit to be, and 
atked what were my expectations, even were I fortunate 
enough to become General, or Minifter, in fuch acountry ? 

Thefe reafonings, at length, determined me ; but having 
plenty of money, | thought propes to take Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, and Hollandyin my way ; and Bernes was, in the mean 
time, to prepare me a favourable reception at Vienna. He 
defired, alfo, 1 would give him authority to get pofleflion of 
the eftates to whichI was heir. My miftrefs ftrongly endea- 
voured to detain me, but yielded, at length, to the force of 
reafon. I tore myfelf away, and promifed,on my honour, to 
return as foon asI had arranged my affairs at Vienna. She 
made the propofition of invefting me with fome foreign 
embafly, by which I might render the moft effectual fervices to 
the Court of Vienna. In this hope we parted: with heavy 
hearts : She prefented me with her portrait, and a fnuff-box 
fet with diamonds: The firft of thefe, three years after- 
ward, was torn from my bofom by the officers in my firft 
dungeon at Magdeburg, as I fhall hereafter relate. The 
Chancellor embraced me, at parting, with friendfhip. Apraxin 
wept, and clapfed me in his arms, prophefying, at the fame 
time, I fhould never be fo happy as inRufiia. I myfelf fore- 
boded misfortune, and quitted Ruffia with regret, but ftill fol- 
lowed the advice of Hyndford and Bernes. ; 

From Mofcow I travelled to Peterfburgh, where I found a 
letter, at the houfe of Baron Wolf, the bankér, from the 
Countefs, which rent my very heart, and almoft determined me 
to return. She endeavoured to terrify me from proteeding to 
Vienna, yet inclofeda bill for four thoufand rubles, toaid me 
on my journey, were 1 abfolutely ‘bent to turn my back on 
fortune. 

My effets, in money and jewels, amounted toabout thirty- 
fix thoufand florins : I therefore returned the draught, intreated 
her eternal remembrance, and that fhe would referve her favour 
and {uppert to times in which they might become necdful. 
After remaining a few days at Peterfburgh, I journeyed, by 
land, to Stockholm ; taking with me letters of recommenda- 
tion from all the Foreign Envoys. 

I forgot to mention that Funk was inconfolable for my de- 
parture ; his imprudence had nearly plunged me into mifery, 
and deftroyed all my hopes in Ruffia. “Twenty-two years after 
this I met. the worthy man once more in Drefden. ‘He, there, 
confidered himfelf as the caufe of all the evils inflicted on me, 
and 
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and affured me the recital of my fufferings had been fo many 
cutting and bitter reproaches to his foyl. Our recapitulation 
of former times gave us endlefs pleafure, and it was the fweeteft 
of joys to mect and renew my friendfhip with fuch a many 
after having weathered fo many ftorms of fate. 

At Stockholm I wanted for no recommendation: The 
Queen, fifter to the great Frederic, had known me at Berlin, 
when I had the honour, as an officer of the body- guard, of 
accompanying her to Stettin. I related my whole hiftory to 
her without referve. She, frém political motives, advifed me 
not to make any ftay in Stockholm, and to me continued, till 
death, an ever gracious lady. I proceeded to Copenhagen, 
where I had bufinefs to tranfaét for M. Chaife, the Danifh En- 
voy, at Mofcow ; from whom, alfo, I had letters of recom- 
mendation. HereI had the pleafuse of meeting my old friend, 
Lieutenant Bach, who had aided me in my efcape from miy 
imprifonment at Glatz. He was poor, and in debt, and I pro- 
curedhim protection, by relating the noble manner in which 
he had behaved. I alfo prefented him with five hundred ducats, 
by the aid of which he pufhed his fortune. He wrote to me, 
in the year 1776, a letter of fincereft thanks, and died a Colonel 
of Huffars in the Danifh fervice in 1779. 

I retnained in Copenhagen but a fortnight, and then failed, in 
a Dutch fhip, from Elfinour for Amfterdam. Scarcely had we 
put to fea before a ftorm arofe, by which we loft a maft and 
our bow/prit, had our fails fhattered, and were obliged to caft 
anchor among the rocks of Gottenburg, where our deliverance 
was fingularly fortunate. 

Here we lay nine days before we could make the open fea, 
and here I founda very pleafant amufement, by going daily in 
the fhip’s boat from rock to rock, attended by twoof my fer- 
vants, to fhoot wild ducks, and catch fhell-fith ; whence I every 
evening returned with provifions, and fheep’s milk, bought of 
the poor inhabitants for the fhip’s crew. 

‘There was a dearth among thefe poor people. Our veffel 
was laden with corn; fome of this I purchafed, to the amount 
of fome hundreds of Dutch florins, and diftributed wherever 
Iwent. I alfo gave one of their minifters a hundred florins for 
his poor congregation, who was himfelf in want of bread, and 
whole annual ftipend did not amount to 150 florins. 

Here, in the fweet pleafure of doing good, | left behind me 
much of that money I had fo eafily acquired in Ruffia; and, 
perhaps, had we ftaid much longer, fhould myfelf have left the 
place in poverty. A thoufand bleffings followed me, and the 
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ftorm-driven Trenck was'‘long remembered and talked of at 
Gottenburg. 

In this worthy employment, however, I had nearly loft my 
life. Returning from carrying corn, the wind rofe, and drove 
the boat to fea. I not underftanding the management of the 
helm, and the fervant aukwardly handling the fails, the boat, 
in tacking, was overfet. The benefit of learning to fwim 
I again experienced, and my faithful fervant, who had gained the 
rock, aided me when almoft fpent. The good people, who 
bad feen the fhallop overfet, came off in their boats tomy 
affiftance. An honeft Calmuc, whom I had brought from 
Ruffia, and another of my fervants perifhed, I faw the firft 
fink after I had reached the fhore. 

(To be continued.) 





An Anfwer, by R. Gilbert, of Crediton, to P. Baftow’s Queftian, 
inferted December 26. 


RA x reprefent the greater number, and y theleffer; then 

per queftion xx -+yy=2501.0996, and xx+xy+yy= 
4745-6996 ; now by extracting the fquare root of this — 
tion there is founda remainder = 4, and therefore the queftion 
cannot be anfwered as it now iftands ; but by fubtracting 4 
from the equation xx -+xy + yy=4741.6996, admitting this to 
be the right number, after a proper algebraical proceeding, x 
willbe found = 42.5, and y=26.36, which I fuppofe are the 
numbers Mr, Baftow required. 


‘ 








Anfwer, by A. Apfey,of Taunton, to M. M.’s Anagram, inferted 
February 6. , 


N Somerfet's a town call’d CHARD ; 
Take off the C, then ’twill be hard; 
‘Tranfpofe a letter, change it right, 
Twill be as dark as any night. 

*t* We have received the like anfwer from T. Giles, of 
Bridgewater; Eremita, of Wefton Zoyland; Leonidas, and 
W. Baker, of Totnes; T. Sparkes junior, Exeter; A. Pinn, 
and John Miller, of Exmouth ; P. Lyttleton, T'ywardreath ; 
J. Collins, Uffculm; Virginopis, Buckfaftleigh; J. Bulgin, 
Caftle Cary; J. Duckham, ‘Tiverton; W. Brown, Taunton; 
and T’, Scadding, of Wellington, 

Arfwer, 
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Anfwer, by F. Collins, of ivi to F. K, G.’s Charade, inferted 


ebruary 13. 


EART-BREAKER’s a ringlet oft worn by the fair, 


And is the dark myftery you’d have us declare. 


ttt We have received the like anfwer from Furze Stub, 
of Long Moor. 





Anfwer, by Sheptonienfis, to R. I. Ms Charade, inferted the 20th 


of February. 


| By eres is a place of great trade, 
That doth flourifh within Europe’s bound 5 
And it was by an Englifhman* made 

The beft port that’s in Italy found. 


The port was made open and free 

To all nations by this man’s advice 3 
By which you in hift’ry may fee, 

That ’tis called the Jews’ paradife. 

*4* We have received the like anfwer from Primoevus, 
near Ugborough; Amico Crewkernfienfis; a friend, and 
W. Baker, of Totnes ; R. H. Creed; J. Littleton, of Loft- 
withiel; P. Lyttleton, T'ywardreath; J. Thomas, Gluvias; 
A. Branwell, near St. Auftell ; Alutarius, of ,Buckfaftleigh 5 
W. S. T. Whicker, ‘IT’. Sparkes jun.and W. Wouldby, of 
Exeter; A. Pinn, of Exmouth; T. Giles, of Bridgewater ; 
T. Whibby, South Petherton; Furze Stub, of Long Moor ; 
R. Lifcombe, Newton Abbot ; IT. Coumbe, St. German’s; 
S. Shapton, Awlifcombe; W. Hodgfon, near Fowey; Virgi- 
nopis, Buckfaftleigh; ‘T. Walker, Hemyock; J. M. A. near 
Sherborne; W. J. Wellington; J. Duckham, W. Brewer, 
and A. Apfey, of Taunton; S. Hill, Dawlith; J. Collins, of 
Uftculm; and J. Ralph, of Wellington. 





4 QUESTION, dy Fidelio, of Bath, 


ba the fum of the two fhorteft fides of a plane tri- 
angle = 24, and the area a maximum, to find the fides 
and area. 
POETRY. 
* Sir Robert Dudley, who was fon to Queen Elizabeth’s fa- 
vourite, the Earl of Leicefter, 
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Ode, written at Eaglehurft, which commands a View of 


Spithead, Offober 10, 1790. 
By Henry James Pye, Eg. Poet Laureat. 


ROUD o’er yon diftant furge, behold 
Britannia’s fleet majeftic ride! 
Where, as her flags in many a fold, 
Float high in zther’s ambient tide, 
Warm courage beats from every eye, 
Stern Indignation’s pulfe beats high ; 

And, kindling at the warlike fight, 
Vengeance, with firm but temperate voice, 
Refponfive to a nation’s choice, 

Demands the promis’d fight. 


How mild the fun’s meridian rays ! 
How bluzthe heavens! How foft the breeze 
That o’er the waving foreft plays, 
And gently curls the rippling feas ! 
But foon November’s wintry hour, 
Arm’d with the tempeft’s tyrant power, 
Shall roufe the clouds’ embattled hoft, 
Sweep from the woods their leafy pride, 
And dafh the wave’s infuriate tide 
Againft the howling coaft. 


So in each fhip’s ftupendous womb, 
Now gently floating on the deep, 
Peaceful as in the filent tomb, 
‘The demons of deftruction fleep— 
But wak’d by war’s terrific roar, 
Prompt o’er each defolated fhore 
Their hell-direted flight to urge, 
And leading flaughter’s horrid trainy 


With 
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With hetacombs of warriors flain, 
To load th’ empurpled furge. 


What tho’ at proud Iberia’s chiefs 
The fpear of vengeance Britain aims, 

Shall fhe not mourn a people’s griefs, - 
Their dying fons, their weeping dames ? 
Nor fhall the ev’n with tearlefs eye, 
Yon gallant navy e’er defcry, 

Returning o’er the weftern flood; 
For ah! the laurel’s greeneft bough 
That ever crown’d V iétoria’s brow, 

Is furely ting’d with blood. 


Tho’ blaze the fplendid fires around, 
The arks of triumph proudly rife ; 

Tho’ Fame her loudeft paan found, 
And notes of conqueft rend the tkies 5 
Alas! in fome fequefter’d cel], 

Her flaughter’d lover’s funeral knell, 

In every fhout the lover hears ; 

And as the ftrain of victory flows, 
More {well the widow’d matron’s woes, 
And fafter -fall her tears. 


Tho’ from this cliff,: while Fancy views 
Yon fquadrons darken half the main, 
See drefs’d in Glory’s brighteft hucs 
The pride of Albion’s naval reign ; 
Yet, as Reflexion’s mirror fhews 
Th’ attendant feenes of death and woes, 
Th’ exulting hopes of conqueft ceafe ; 
She turns from War’s delufive form, 
To deprecate th’ impending ftorm, 
And breathes her vows for peace. 








TO AN UNFORTUNATE BEAUTY. 


OOR wand’rer! how fhall that weak form, 
So loofely clad in vefture light, 

Endure the malice of the ftorm, 

The rudenefs of the winter’s night? 


And does a {mile your cheek illume ? 
Alas, that faint and feeble glow 
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Is like the flower’s untimely bloom, 
Drooping amidft a wafte of fhow. 


Poor girl, you figh : You would unfold 
The courfe of forrow you have run: 
A fimple ftory, quickly told :— 
You lov’d, believ’d, and were undone ! 


Why weep you, as my hand you prefs ? 
Why on my features gaze and figh ? 

Would no one pity your diftrefs ? 
None liften to your tale, but I ? 


Alas! a pittance fcant, I fear, 
Is all the joy I can beftow; 
I can but wipe away one tear, 
One moment from a life of woe. 


Yete’en for this your grateful eye 

To Heaven is rais’d: Poor girl, adieu: 
Tofcenes of fenfelefs mirth 7 fly, 

To poverty and ficknefs you / 








ON OPPRESSION. 


eae: fiend of bloody hue ! 
Montter of mifhapen form! 
Fly, oh fly, my troubled view ! 
Avert far hence thy ruthlefs ftorm ! 
Offspring of guilt! ‘Thou child of fin! 
Thou tool of lawlefs power ! 
Ceafe, oh ceafe, thy horrid grin { 
On mar no longer low’r ! 
Of human ills the greateft fource, 
Alas ! how oft haft thou, 
Impell’d by fierce, tyrannic force, 
&’en kingdoms plung’d in woe ? 
But liberty, Heaven’s choiceft gift ! 
With unrefifted fway, 
Shall foon her glorious ftandard lift, 
And tyrants chace away. 
Away—as fink the moon and ftars in night, 
Conttrain’d to yield to Sol’s fuperior light. 





